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It would be impossible to live many years 
with our children at The Training School with- 
out feeling that indescribable “something,” which 
is characteristic of the School. Whether it be 
called “spirit” or “happiness,” it is an intang- 
ible, compelling force, saturating one’s life and 
creating an impetus that makes each day “twen- 
ty-four hours too short.” Regardless of what 
has or has not been accomplished in a material 
way, at least one life has been richer, fuller, and 
happier because of the children of The Training 
School. 





From the Annual Report of the late Edward E. Arnade on his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a staff member. 
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The Training of Low-Grade Mental Deficients 
at Woodbine State Colony * 


E. L. Johnstone, Superintendent 


Woodbine Colony was established in 1921 as an experiment 
in the segregation of males of the lowest grades in the category 
of mental deficiency. Considered as purely custodial cases, 
scant effort had ever been put forward in the direction of train- 
ing such individuals as these. The idea that nothing had ever 
been done for these children, hence nothing could be done for 
them, prevailed. They were the “unwanted.” Because of their 
gross defects, they were given a minimum of care and attention 
and accepted as an unpleasant but necessary social and insti- 
tutional evil. 


Dramatic changes have come to pass at Woodbine in the 
past nineteen years—changes in plant, in construction, in size, 
in type of personnel—but most of all in philosophy and pro- 
gram. During the past ten or twelve years there has been es- 
tablished a program of sense and habit training calculated to 
capitalize on the limited mental abilities of the population. This 
program is fundamentally one of activity and stimulation in the 
direction of self-help. 

From an initial population of 17 in 1921, Woodbine 
Colony now cares for over 690 patients. Except for a small 
group of high-grade boys assigned from other institutions as 
helpers, these patients reflect a rather discouraging picture. 
The median chronological or life age is about 20 years. The 
median mental age is 2.2 years. Two percent have convulsive 
disorders, six percent are probable birth injury cases, seven per- 
cent are mongoloids, one-half of one percent are cretins, one 
and a half percent are hydrocephalic, three percent are micro- 
cephalic, twenty-seven percent are crippled or paralyzed, nine 
percent are non-ambulant, five percent are semi-ambulant, over 
one-third of the entire group are mute. 

I propose to describe not an individual, nor an institution. 
I know of no more forceful or moving document, nor one that 
describes more adequately the progress of training at Wood- 


* This is the second of a series of articles presented at the Staff Institute held at the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa in 1940 
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bine Colony than the dairy of a cottage mother at this institu- 
tion. I shall read from a summary, based on this diary, of the 
course of events in the Alexander Johnson Cottage from 1931 


to date. 


In order to appreciate in full measure the scope and sig- 
nificance of this progress and the changing methods of idiot 
care, a comparison must be drawn between the Johnson Cottage 
of today and that of 1931. Since its erection this building has 
housed the lowest grade and the chronologically youngest idiot 
male at the Colony. At this time there are confined in the cot- 
tage 116 mentally retarded children whose chronological ages 
range from four to twenty-four years with the median age at 
eleven years and seven months, but whose mental ages spread 
from one month to four years with the median mental age at 
eleven months. In terms of intelligence quotients, the maxi- 
mum I.Q. is 48, the minimum 2, while the median is 10. Thus 
practically the entire population in this cottage is comprised 
of profound and superficial idiots. Those unacquainted with 
how an idiot really lives at Woodbine might imagine rooms peo- 
pled with repulsive, misformed animals who grunt rather than 
talk, crawl rather than walk, vegetate rather than live—helpless 
pariahs wallowing in filth. Such concepts grow both from the 
speculative knowledge concerning idiot behavior and from anti- 
quated methods of institutional custody. However, to learn for 
ourselves let us take a trip to Woodbine and go into Johnson 
Cottage to discover how the idiot actually lives and reacts. 


Immediately upon entering the doorway of the colonially 
designed Johnson Cottage, we find ourselves in a cheerful re- 
ception room furnished with chairs, a mahogany desk and settee, 
and many stands of ferns and freshly cut flowers. Seeing no 
patients, we go down the polished linoleum-covered hallway 
leading from the reception room until we come to another cor- 
ridor, crossing at right angles. From here we can view two 
large dormitories, one on the left containing about sixty apple- 
green cribs and the second on the right with an equal number of 
brown and larger cribs. Both rooms are immaculately clean 
and are cheerful in appearance. Bright curtains outline the 
many windows, cones of paper flowers adorn the walls, and each 
room has a large table upon which are dolls, small stuffed ani- 
mals, and sundry toys. But still we see no patients in the neat 
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little cribs all prepared for occupancy. The house mother who 
has greeted us at the door informs us that none of her children 
remain in bed during the day. Going into the dormitory to our 
left, we get the first glimpse of the idiot male, for from there 
we can see many small children in another room of the same 
size as the dormitory and separated from it by many windows. 
With expectation and trepidation we open the doors separating 
the two rooms and enter. 


Immediately we are surrounded by dozens of laughing 
happy tots who run to us as we enter. Some of them talk to 
us, ask us to go down to the cellar, or tell us their names. Others 
merely smile and make movements with their hands. All are 
dressed in pajamas and booties, with their hair freshly parted 
and combed. Looking up, we see that there are still others in 
the room. All are dressed alike, but some are busy on the floor 
playing with companions and toys while others are sitting on the 
green benches which line the sides of this day room. At the 
far end of the room are small tables covered with clean table- 
clothes and set with aluminum plates, cups and spoons. The day 
room looks out upon a large and intelligently equipped and much 
used play-yard. 

We question the house mother about the children for it is 
difficult to comprehend such cleanliness and activity coupled 
with such low level of intelligence. Proudly she describes her 
charges to us. Half of the children are in this day room while 
the rest are in a similar room on the other side of the cottage, 
these rooms being connected by a large, airy, and well-equipped 
bathroom. Each day room has a diet kitchen for serving food 
sent from the central food service building and for preparing 
special diets when necessary. The children spend their free 
time listening to the radio or playing in the day room, the cellar 
playroom, or in the play-yard when the weather permits. Of 
course, she hastens to explain, there are many and wide indi- 
vidual differences among the children—each is a distinct and 
separate personality and must be so treated. Some are far more 
capable than others even though they have the same intelligence 
quotient. We already know the chronological and mental age 
levels of the patients, so we question the house mother further 
and learn the following interesting and pertinent facts. 

Of the 116 children now in the cottage, 110 can feed them- 
selves, while 6 cannot. At this time one boy is in the process 
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of learning and can now feed himself with help. Only 6 patients 
are able to accomplish the far more difficult task of dressing 
themselves but an additional 12 can do so with assistance. 
Eighty of the children are soil cases while 36 might be termed 
clean. Moreover rather than being apathetic, these children 
are emotional and active. Sixty-one are engaged in some type 
of activity and 67 are said to be excitable. But a certain amount 
of emotional control has been learned since only 39 are really 


destructive. 

These are interesting facts—amazing statistics which chal- 
lenge the preconception of the idiot and his capabilities. Where 
we expected to find mere custodial care, we have found progress- 
ive and intelligent guidance. Where we expected to find hovels, 
we have found havens of immaculate yet cheerful cleanliness. 
Where we expected to find apathetic, bovine creatures, we have 
found happy, energetic little children. As we leave the day 
room, we contemplate these perplexing contradictions. Have 
the textbooks been inaccurate? Were there ever such creatures 
and places as they described? Is Johnson Cottage unique? 
Has it always been as we found it today? If not, what have 
they done to change the methods and standards of care? The 
house mother can answer some of these questions. 


As an answer the house mother shows us her dairy in 
which has been recorded the activities of the cottage. This has 
been kept since she assumed charge of Johnson Cottage in 1931 
and, though not complete in meticulous detail, does contain 
enough information to prove decisively that the scenes we have 
just witnessed stemmed from the courage, initiative, imagina- 
tion, and patience of the house mother, the cottage personnel 
and the executive staff of the administration. Here condensed 
and edited is what we read in this dairy. 


GENERAL CONDITION 


When the present house mother assumed charge in June 
1931, there were 82 children in Johnson Cottage. (Each dor- 
mitory was twenty feet shorter then.) Reading from her di- 
ary for that month, we find quite a different scene from that we 
just witnessed. Thirty-two patients never leave their cribs, 
while the others are huddled together on gymnasium mats on 
the floors of the day rooms. About 14 of these can feed them- 
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selves and the task of giving food to the others is a backbreak. 
ing job. Eighty soil cases a day keep the women busy chang- 
ing patients and folding laundry. Itch and scabies are preva. 
lent. All are dressed in pants and shirts which are almost 
impossible to keep on. During the night the patients are very 
restless and are continually crying. Sleeping on the mats dur- 
ing the day is a contributing factor. Clinic treatments for this 
month in 1931 numbered 688 or an average of 8.4 per patient. 
(The clinic treatments for August, 1940, totaled 24 or 0.2 per 
patient.) But even this discouraging picture represents consid- 
erable progress over the situation as it was in the middle twen- 
ties. 


Three months later considerable change has taken place. 
All the patients are dressed and brought from the cribs into 
the day room. The daily ointment application plus a thorough 
weekly bath has reduced the skin sores, while oral treatment 
has cleared up many cases of mouth infection. Clinic treat- 
ments have been decreased to less than half their former num- 
ber. The adoption of overalls rather than pants and shirts has 
eliminated some of the filthy habits of the children. Feeding 
the patients has become systematized, each attendant having 
been given a certain group of boys to care for, with the result 
that many have gained in weight. Besides, vomiting has been 
reduced with the more equal distribution of good food. Special 
diets of eggs, toast, and oranges have done much to strengthen 
sickly and emaciated children. Patients are awake during the 
day so that when they are put to bed they drop off to sleep 
immediately. 


By the end of that year still further progress has been 
made. The proper excercise of bodily functions was accomplish- 
ed by placing on the toilet four times a day every patient able 
to sit. Feet odors and sores have been reduced by giving each 
patient two pairs of sneakers, one pair of which was sent to the 
laundry and washed each week. Patients’ gums have become 
hard and healthy enough to allow the use of tooth brushes. 


January, 1932, was a momentous month in the history of 
Johnson Cottage. As an experiment eight benches were made 
and installed in the west day room. Patients, accustomed to 
sitting on the mats, objected when placed on the benches and 
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sought the floor at every opportunity. However, an attendant 
was assigned the task of keeping the children from the floor, 
and in two weeks time they had not only learned how to sit 
properly but also to prefer the benches. Almost immediately 
there was a decided drop in the number of skin troubles in this 
west day room. Moreover, the children had more space to move 
about since they were no longer huddled together on the mats. 


The floors were cleaner and, since there were no mats to 
be scrubbed each night, more time was available for teaching the 
patients proper toilet habits. By comparison the children in the 
east dormitory continued to lie on the wet mats, and colds, 
coughs, and skin disorders were far more numerous. 


By June of 1932 we find that the east wing, too, has changed 
its plan. Eight new benches have been installed, and all gym 
mats have been removed from the building. Curtains have 
been placed in all rooms, adding a cheerful and homelike touch. 
In addition to the weekly baths, daily showers are given in the 
afternoons after which the children are diapered and dressed 
in night gowns rather than the regular overalls. Feeding the 
children on the benches is a far easier task than when they 
were on the floor. Soil cases are less. Physically the appear- 
ance of the patients is much better, and it is surprising how 
this enhances their charm and attractiveness. Where the heads 
were nearly bald in the past, hair has been allowed to grow. 
In June, 1932, the play-yard was used for the first time, and 
many patients made their first trip out into the open. Never- 
theless, though these daily sun baths added color and health to 
their little bodies, skin sores still remained as a perplexing 
problem. 


The solution to this discouraging problem was found in 
September, 1932. Heretofore, the children received one bath a 
week with daily afternoon showers. In an attempt to curb the 
persistent skin trouble, in September, 1932, each patient was 
given a daily bath and an afternoon shower. Immediately the 
rashes improved and within a month all signs of itch, scabbies, 
and other disorders had disappeared. As a control experiment, 
daily baths were discontinued and the sores returned, so that it 
was definitely proven that the daily bath was the best and only 
solution to this problem. It is interesting to note that the month- 
ly average clinic cases in 1932, up to September was 144 while 
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the average after the daily baths were started was only 45, 
Further, though more time was used in bathing than formerly, 
actually the work was not increased but decreased. The time 
formerly spent rubbing the children with ointments was much 
greater than the hour utilized for bathing. This is one of the 
most significant events in the history of Johnson Cottage. 


The next dramatic incident occurred in February, 1933. As 
described, up to this time feeding had progressed from the floor 
to the benches, 56 of the patients being fed by the attendants, 
However, the house mother and administration were convinced 
that many could be taught clean habits of self-feeding, and, as 
an experiment, a table and bench were procured. With great 
anticipation two boys who were able to hold their spoon were 
placed at the table. Their first reactions were to cry in an 
effort to be fed as usual, but they were required to hold on to 
their spoon as it was put down in their bowl and then up to their 
mouth. At the end of two weeks the habit was well establish- 
ed, and no further assistance was required. With this success 
as a glimmering hope, the attendants attacked the task with 
impulsive vigor. Feeding practice was held mid-afternoons, 
those patients being classed as potential feeders being placed 
nearest the tables so that they could observe the procedure. 
Through patience, perseverance and ingenuity, the number of 
self-feeders gradually grew. Tables and benches were added 
and ingenious were the tricks used to teach the children. Spoons 
were bandaged to hands or had tongue depressers attached to 
them for firmer grasping. Other spoons were flattened or bent 
to suit the particular idiosyncrasy of the child. Elastic bands, 
curtain rods, tin cans, and other paraphenalia were employed 
to make strange but efficacious apparatus. By August of that 
year 36 patients were sitting at tables. 


In October, 1933, another novel experiment was tried in 
the form of a Hallowe’en party for the children in Johnson 
Cottage. After hours of preparation the patients were brought 
into the day rooms which were gaily decorated with colored 
streamers. Immediately streamers were pulled down and de- 
voured with the goodies supplied for the affair. In ten min- 
utes both the party and the attendants were wrecked. However, 
though discouraged, the house mother did not give up. Subse- 
quent parties were held and gradually the children learned to 
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distinguish the decorations from the food and to enjoy the 
“party-dress of the day rooms.” By May, 1936, a really beauti- 
ful party could be held on May Day. The Queen of the May 
presided over the affair attended by two maids of honor in tar- 
latan dresses trimmed with flowers. The Queen was crowned 
and presented with a corsage while fifteen children danced a- 
round the May Pole. Barrel hoops, painted green and yellow, 
and decorated with flowers, filled the play ground. Ice cream, 
cake, and candies were served to all the children and their 
patient guests. For this gala affair the attendants had made 
in their time off duty two thousand flowers, fifteen tarlatan 
dresses, and ten bonnets of brightly-colored silks. This was an 
arduous task but their effort was well repaid by the realization 
that patients of low mentality could hold a party and enjoy it. 
This time after the party all costumes and decorations were in 
good condition and were stored for future similar occasions. 


Meanwhile, other changes, too, were taking place. Sun 
suits made from discarded curtains were substituted for the 
overalls in summer months. The cellar basement was converted 
into a delightful play room decorated with large nursery-rhyme 
pictures and well stocked with bikes, wagons, scooters, balls, 
and toys of all descriptions. Pajamas and booties were made 
for the smaller children to wear following the afternoon bath. 
And yet, at the same time, patients were being taught to feed 
themselves and to walk, parties were being held, and the numer- 
ous daily routine activities were being efficiently conducted. 


Such is a very brief record of the progress and changes 
which have occurred in Johnson Cottage from 1931 to the pre- 
sent. Much has necessarily been omitted. The social and 
emotional growth of the children concomitant with these phys- 
ical changes has only been implied in this paper. However, 
enough has been told to illustrate the changing methods of care 
and concepts of the idiot and to demonstrate the efficiency, in- 
genuity, patience, and vision of the personnel. 


The program in this cottage has been matched in the other 
housing units of Woodbine Colony. Custodial care has given 
way to training. The Colony is a haven of expression 
and emancipation—a world in slow motion, geared to provide 
a maximum of happiness and joy to The Least of These. 
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Playmates 


It was time for the “Goodnight Song” and the evening pray- 
er. Party games and boisterous laughter ceased as suddenly 
as a summer shower. All twenty of the little boys solemnly fold- 
ed their hands, bowed their heads, and remained as motionless 
as little statues. All of them, that is, except Stan, who had 
been the self-appointed master-of-ceremonies during his friend’s 
birthday party. He was not content so soon to fall back into 
the shadows, when the spotlight had shown warm on him only 
a few minutes before. So his attention-loving, dramatically in- 
clined mind told him that this need not be the end for him. He 
would step out from the group and impress the party visitors 
with his own special kind of reverence, and his own individual- 
ity. 

Now, I cannot say for sure that the word “individuality” 
actually came to his mind but the counterpart of it surely must 
have, because out of the group he stepped, and knelt before the 
visiting employees in the attitude of one about to be dubbed 
Knight Over All; down on one knee, right elbow resting on his 
knee, and forehead in his cupped hand. 

But Stan was not able to bask in the center of the stage 
alone. No sooner had he stepped forward than he was followed 
by his “best pal.” Down on the opposite knee knelt Chris, 
other elbow on other leg, other hand supporting his face, and his 
forehead almost touching that of Stan. Like a pair of solemn 
book-ends waiting for some sacred volume to be slipped between 
them, they knelt there during the prayer. And so it is with all 
their activities—never does one do anything at all without the 
other. Stan is always the leader, and Chris the follower, but 
he is a follower to the last degree. 

At every party in their cottage, it is Stan and Chris who 
perform for the others; they dance, sing, “lead a band,” or or- 
ganize play with the same degree of cooperation and amity. 
One is the perfect foil for the other. Chris does not have the 
initiative to start things himself, and Stan’s personality de- 
mands that he be made to feel important. Consequently, they 
are perfect companions and perfect actors to entertain the other 
children in their cottage. 
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Stan is aggressive, jovial, active, imaginative, and extreme- 
ly fond of imitating, but with it all he is very sensitive, and 
quick to feel the slights of others. This combination of traits 
could prove unfortunate for one who was not in the proper en- 
vironment—which for Stan would be a situation in the world 
outside an institution. This was proven to his family before 
Stan was enrolled here. He was the victim of unkind remarks by 
people who had no understanding of his problems, and invari- 
ably he was unhappy and morose. 

Now the story is entirely different. He is one of the happi- 
est children in the school. He has not only his particular friend 
Chris, but a cottage full of others, plus those with whom hie 
works on schedule. He is able to cater to his fancies without 
being subjected to restriction or unkind laughter, and he is 
given the opportunity to feel that he is master of himself, and 
of the small orbit in which he lives. 

Chris, on the other hand, does not crave power so much 
as he does affection and the chance to follow the course of least 
resistance in his activities. He is exuberantly happy when he 
is tagging Stan around the cottage and the yard, just waiting 
for him to suggest some game that his own mind is not capable 
of initiating. Then with a yell and a laugh he is off, to pre- 
tend he is a cowboy, a football player, a tap dancer, or a G-man. 

I remember so well one day last summer when Stan’s father 
and mother had just brought him back from a vacation—Chris 
was beside himself with pleasure. Even as you or I would be 
with a close friend of ours. Or perhaps even more so, since our 
contacts are not so limited, and consequently not so precious, 
as theirs. 

The boys couldn’t wait one minute to resume their play, 
so they ran off, leaving Stan’s mother and father staring after 
them. The parents were not annoyed, however, because they 
had a chance to see for themselves that their boy was far hap- 
pier among his friends here than he could ever be at home— 
and his happiness is, after all, their prime desire. So they, 
too, smiled with our little playmates. 


RuTH BORNEMAN 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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“‘No Visitors” 


“What’s the matter Harold?” “Nothing, I’m O. K.” This 
conversation took place on that morning some time ago when 
Harold didn’t snap out of his bed with the usual bounce. Break- 
fast didn’t go very well either, so Harold rather reluctantly 
went to hospital clinic and about an hour later the supervisor 
returned without Harold and said, “I’m sorry but I guess Harold 
will have to stay for a while.” His house mother knew that a- 
gain one of the children’s diseases that creep into every home 
sooner or later, had in the night silently searched out one little 
boy in her family of twenty-four. While Harold remained in 
the hospital, the rest of the family would have the restrictions 
xnown to children when there is one of those “No Visitors” 
cards tacked on the front door. Very few of us have escaped 
the consternation that comes with the first knowledge that we 
must face quarantine with all its adjustments and inconven- 
iences. 


In the first place, our children have no “cold creeps” about 
going to the hospital when they are ill. They go there so often 
and for so many reasons when they are well, and they are so 
well acquainted with every one there that they are quite as much 
at home as in their own cottage. Naturally, we don’t enjoy 
headaches, stomachaches, or enforced leisure anywhere, but we 
do have some good times at the hospital after all. 


We are going to tell you what happened next, as the boys 
saw it, partly because it is a little intimate touch of everyday 
life in a school such as ours, but most of all because with twen- 
ty-three little boys, quarantine for three weeks could be a very 
unhappy, almost unbearable experience or a great lark. These 
boys decided to make it the latter. And this is how they did it. 


First we got good news every morning from Harold so we 
didn’t worry about him. Dr. Walker kept a very sharp eye on 
us and we were glad to see Mrs. James coming every day with 
her pretty white cap and gown. After she had looked us all over 
we were glad to hear her say, “You sure are a husky bunch of 
youngsters.” 

The first thing we had to do was to arrange our house so that 
we might have a dining room. The tables were arranged in 
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the living room and soon with dishes and silver all was ready 
for the dinner which arrived from the kitchen. Some boys were 
assigned to serve and others to clear the tables and wash dishes, 
etc. We had lots of fun at our meals and tried to “use our best 
table manners each meal.” The first afternoon we decided that 
each table needed some decoration to brighten it up, so boxes 
and closets were searched for crepe paper of many colors. With 
this and a bit of wire, flowers soon developed. Then vases and 
holders were found and—presto, the garden bloomed. 


With no school bells to ring we had more leisure, so that 
our rising hour and breakfasts were made to suit our fancies 
from day to day. This over, out came many of our Christmas 
games and we had lots of good times with them. We had round- 
table games, jig-saw puzzles, floor games, our electric toys, etc. 
As soon as we saw all of our neighbors go off to school, we don- 
ned our caps and coats and were off to the playfield for a couple 
of hours, on nice days. We had special plans made for every 
evening. For about an hour we had rough play when we did 
the stunts we had learned at gym classes. Sometimes we had 
“sing-songs.”” Sometimes we sang hymns, and always there was 
a bedtime story. On Sundays we had a special assembly pro- 
gram of our own in the afternoon. Then we had recitations and 
songs. Of course, our radio was lots of company, too. We could 
not have had such good times if it hadn’t been for our friends 
who were so good to us. Of course, these people had to make door- 
yard calls, but they told us the news and brought wonderful 
things to play with and all kinds of treats. We had a number 
of parties with real party eats. Billy said, “we just et and slep 
and played.” 

At last, one day our supervisor came dashing in with the 
“all out” sign. At first we were pleased and then we said “Oh 
dear, we sort of hate to give up quarantine. We have had such 
a good time and the Missus had just as good a time as we had.” 
Peter, the parrot, got terribly spoiled because he had so much 
attention. 

In a few days Harold came back again and our quarantine 
was a bit of history. 


HELEN HILL 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Excerpts From The Writings of 
Charles S. Little* 


The purposes of an institution of this nature are four-fold. 
First, it is a home where feeble-minded and epileptic persons of 
all ages may be given the pleasures and comforts that are usual- 
ly gotten in the ordinary home. To this end our day rooms will 
be provided with games, bright colored pictures, flowers, music, 
etc. Each dormitory will have its own separate playgrounds 
where baseball, football, basketball, croquet, etc., may be in- 
dulged in by the children, with others of their own age and in- 
telligence. A grove is also planned where swings, hammocks, 
and picnic grounds will always be in readiness. The holidays 
will be celebrated in an appropriate and American fashion. 
Birthday parties will be given each month for those having a 
birthday during that month, making a gala evening for all, 
with special attention given to those in whose honor the party 
is held. A weekly dance will be held for the pleasure of both 
inmates and employees. Sunday services will be held. 


The second purpose of the institution is that it will be a 
school where suitable training shall be given to all of a school 
age. By a suitable training is meant a training that will even- 
ually be of the most benefit in aiding the graduates to self-help 
and at the same time providing them with such mental and 
manual training as will enable them to enjoy better the limited 
life which they must necessarily live. It has been abundantly 
shown in our older institutions that the wise teaching of the 
feeble-minded has been a profitable investment for the state 
from an economic point of view. 


The training of the lower grades of both feeble-minded and 
epileptics should consist in a variety of gymnastic exercises, 
planned to stimulate their mental processes as well as their 
physical development. The point in training defectives is that 
there shall be a routine of work and play so arranged as to 
occupy all the hours not needed for sleep. The question of just 
what is done is not so important as that everything that is done 





* We quote paragraphs from the first Annual Report of Dr. Little at Letchworth Village, 
(1912) also from his Report of 1931. 
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shall be done with life and enthusiasm, keeping in mind all the 
time that they are going to be the rough workers of the in- 
stitution, after passing the training period. 

The higher grades receive education along the same lines, 
except that they are intended to be the finished workers for 
the state when arriving at the proper age. It is essential for 
this group that schoolroom work shall be prescribed in which 
there is a minimum of mental and a maximum of hand work. Be- 
sides this, there should be live gymnasium classes, military 
drills, and industrial work in shops devoted to a variety of hand 
training, keeping in mind all the time that what is produced is 
a by-product and not to be considered the primary purpose. 

An institution for the feeble-minded should be looked upon 
as a great school where everyone is a teacher and where the per- 
sonality of the highest as well as the lowest employee is of 
prime importance. The cook, the laundress, and the laborer 
who come into the most intimate relations with these unfor- 
tunates have, after all, more influence on their lives than those 
who are farther removed. 

The third purpose of the institution, that it is a laboratory, 
is coming to be recognized as an important department in every 
well-organized plant of this kind. When we realize that our 
institutions are filled with groups of from four to six children 
from one family, and those families extend back into the past 
beyond reach of obtainable histories, the importance of scien- 
tific study in these cases becomes imperative. Just how these 
scientific studies shall be conducted is beyond the scope of a 
superintendent to direct, but should be left to the men whose 
problem it is to solve. Doubtless a vast amount of useless 
ground will be gone over before we reach the right channel, 
but in no other way can advance be made. It is our purpose, 
however, to aid and stimulate in every way workers in this field. 

The fourth purpose of an institution, that it is a workshop, 
can best be understood when we stop to think that this vast 
amount of energy must be kept by the state and utilized in such 
a way that our charges will be happy and society protected. 
The best workshop for excess energy of this kind is on the land. 
There is no reason why both men and women who are not needed 
in carrying on the routine of an institution should not be kept 
busy out of doors raising, if possible, everything that is con- 
sumed by this segregated community. 
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. . . With the institution completed and the organization per- 
fected along the grounds laid down, it is primarily the duty ot 
the superintendent to keep in close touch with the heads of de- 
partments, advising, encouraging, changing where necessary, 
furnishing the tools to work with, and allowing each to learn by 
experience how things may best be done. 


Keeping distinctly in mind the benefits of the smaller in- 
stitution over the large one, and at the same time recognizing 
the public demand for the immediate caring for of 3,500 defec- 
tives, the institution was planned as six units of about 600 each, 
three for boys and three for girls. The classification of the de- 
fectives into idiots, imbeciles, and morons determined the type 
of unit. 


In selecting the personnel, there are no rules or examin- 
ations that can be applied. There is a subtle something in peo- 
ple who can accomplish results with a minimum of friction, 
while others either cannot obtain results or, in accomplishing 
them, leave behind them a trail of wreckage. 


Letchworth Village has attempted to leave behind it a fin- 
ished trail so that while nothing may be solved at the present, 
a permanent record may be left for the future. To that end, 
following the erection of buildings, grounds have been carefully 
graded, permanent roads and walks constructed, trees and 
shrubs planted, each building equipped with just the right a- 
mount of furnishings and a record made of it, each child has 
been examined physically, psychologically, and a family history 
obtained as far back as could be verified, the child placed in a 
particular niche to which it is thought to belong and the training 
starts. At frequent intervals re-examinations and replacings 
are made. | 


There are two important departments in the institution that 
hold out hope, not only for the present but for all future feeble- 
minded children. One is the school; the other is the clinical and 
research department. We must consider the whole institution 
a training school where the child is trained according to its men- 
tal and physical ability with the hope that some of them may 
go back into the world industrious, law-abiding citizens. 
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Book Review 


WEBSTER, EDWARD. The Personality Development of the Sec- 
ondary School Child (Ottawa: Les Edi- 
ditions du Levrier—no date), 28 pp. 


This little booklet capitulates materials regarding personal- 
ity growth and development, with special emphasis to the men- 
tal hygiene consequences for children of high school age. 

The author finds no reason for workers and educators to 
have only a passive attitude toward personality and character 
when there have been so many conscientiously worked-out tech- 
niques to guide one. Unfortunately it is true that many in- 
dividuals merely criticize a technique rather than take a sug- 
gestion from it and expand it into greater usefulness and accu- 
racy. It may be that this is the result of an era that is looking 
only for ready-made solutions that are fool-proof. 


The author specially emphasizes the need to stress person- 
ality development during the adolescent period. He also relates 
its importance to these individuals who are at this time almost 
ready to go out into the world to seek positions. He feels that 
character and personality should be taught to them and not just 
talked about. The point of view presented is that personality 
development is an orderly sequence reflecting itself in a variety 
of social situations and culminating in a well-rounded socially 
competent individual. 

Reference is made several times to The Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale designed by Doll, as a valuable scale revealing this 
progressive development from the dependency of infancy to the 
independency of adulthood. 

While agreeing with the author’s viewpoint as far as it is 
amplified the reviewer feels that personality development should 
and must be emphasized before a child reaches the secondary 
school and hence must be considered from birth through in- 
fancy, childhood and adolescence to maturity in a progressive 
order. Patterns of behavior, good or bad, are deeply rooted by 
the time a child has reached adolescence and hence are difficult 
to modify and redirect. The author places chief emphasis on 
the secondary school child. 
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Perhaps no time is more important than the present for the 
educators and research workers to pay all respect possible to 
the available techniques in personality, character and social] 
measurements. These represent sincere efforts many of which 
have produced worth while results. It is recalled that the Binet 
test also encountered much criticism before its final formulation 
but now is a parent of many similar tests. Likewise techniques 
aimed at measuring personality, character and social compe- 
tence also undergo criticism, much of which is not wholly jusi- 
fied. 


H. ROBERT OTNEss 
The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


THE REGINAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The East Central Region of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency held its regular meeting at the Rosewood 
Training School, Owings Mills, Maryland, on January 11, 1941. 
There were about one hundred present from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. Dr. 
and Mrs. Johns, with the staff of the Training School, entertain- 
ed the guests in the various departments of the school in the 
morning, followed by luncheon. In the absence of Mr. Thorne, 
Dr. Doll presided over the afternoon session. The principal 
speakers were: Dr. George H. Preston of Baltimore, Maryland; 
Dr. Winfred Overholzer, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C.; C. M. Louttit, U. S. N., Naval Medical School, Washington. 


A complete report of this meeting together with the papers 
and discussions will appear in the American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


We have been busy at DeMott making door stops. We have a work 
table in the living room and some vices on it to hold the pieces of wood we 
use. The patterns we use are very funny and then we paint them after 
they are cut out. I have a lot of fun at the cottage and go skating outside 
on the walks with the other fellows. Mr. Holden gave us a party on his 


birthday in January. 


Mr. Deacon plays cards with the Robison Cottage boys about twice 
a week. We all certainly enjoy it. I just learned how to play pinochle 
myself. There are some other boys who have learned to play. They are, 
Bill, Alan, Kenneth, Grazio, William, Tommy, Frank, and myself. 


I came here in the middle of December and went to the hospital on 
Saturday afternoon and stayed until Monday. I was then assigned to 
Robison Cottage and given a schedule for a half day, in the afternoon, in 
the boys kitchen. I like the boys here very much and they and everyone 
seem to help me all they can. In school in the morning I attend the print- 
ing shop and hope that sometime I will be ready to take a job in a print 
shop so that I will be;able to help my father. I also go to the reading class. 
I go to band and am learning to play a saxaphone. I like my work in In- 
dustrial arts class, too. I will write again for the News Sheet after I have 
been here a little longer. 


I have the pleasure of sleeping in one of the Honor Dormitories. 
I do all I can to help the others and I help keep the dormitory in good shape. 
We enjoy special privileges because of our good record. That is why we 
have the group, because the boys have specially fine records. There are 
ten boys in our dormitory. 


Last week we celebrated Boy Scout Week. It was the 31st Birth- 
day of Scouting in this country. We wore our uniforms several times dur- 
ing the week. On Tuesday at assembly all of us Scouts gave a program 
at Garrison Hall. We demonstrated many of the Scout test requirements. 
Everyone said we put on a good show. We are very proud of our Troop. 


My behavior is very good at Linden Cottage and I will keep it up. 
Because of my good record I asked Mrs. Nash if I could go to a movie 
on Saturday and she said I could. When Miss Meiss was sick I took care 
of the tray, carrying it to the cottage and then going back to the family 
dining room to wait on my tables. I do pretty good at waiting on tables. 
I am doing fine in school and am learning all I can. 


On the sixth of this month Robert had a birthday party. It was 
held in the Robison Club Rooms and Miss Meiser and Mr. Deacon enter- 
tained us. We were served some very fine refreshments.We were sorry 
that our house mother could not be with us but are glad that she is better 
again. 





* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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I am an errand boy for Robison office and sometimes I do errands 
for store. This keeps me out in the fresh air and makes me grow. | 
have also kept well all winter and have gone to school every day. In the 
evening I play games and put puzzles together. I have an Educational] 
Bead-Craft Set with which I can make all kinds of pretty designs. I algo 
color pictures in my book and keep busy all the time. My house mother 
says I am a very good boy and she is proud of me. 


On Lincoln’s birthday, February 12, we all had the pleasure of seeing 
the movie “I Married Adventure” with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson. We 
all thought it was a very good picture. The short picture before was very 
funny. 


Every now and then we have a treat in our cottage and a few nights 
ago we had jelly sandwiches. One of the girls brought jelly back from a 
visit to her home. 


Mr. Nash loaned the school children some very beautiful and interest- 
ing slides. Every one who saw them enjoyed them very much. 


On Monday evening, February 10, we had a very delightful party 
given by Agnes. Games were played and there were piano solos by Ruth 
and Marguerite. For refreshments we had Dixie cups, pretzels, and a lovely 
birthday cake. The favors were Valentine snappers. Agnes’ mother was 
here Monday afternoon and brought the refreshments with her. We all 
thank her for a delightful time. 


We are glad that nice weather will soon be here. Then we can go 
out and play in the grove and we all enjoy that. 


We had a nice party for Marion’s birthday. It was a Valentine 
party. We played games, sang songs and some of the girls did stunts. 
We had ice cream, birthday cake, pretzels and candy. Each girl received 
a favor. 


This month we are welcoming several new contributors. Some of 
these boys are not yet able to write their articles but they have done very 
well dictating their news notes to someone so that they may appear in 
the News Sheet.—Ed. 
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